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INTRODUCTION. 

The significance of investigations suci as that of Mr. Tarrant lies in the 
fact that they are likely by degrees to lay the foundation of a genuine science 
of education. At present one opinion is answered by another opinion ; and 
there is no finality. For two thousand years opinions have differed as to 
whether young children should be ■" hardened " by small privations, but 
the problem is capable of scientific solution. Instances may be multiplied 
of educational problems which can be solved by the application of scientific 
method. For example, does practice in the memorisation of texts " train 
the memory " ? Is a child who is above the average in mathematical ability 
usually above the average in the history class? Do kinema entertainments 
injure the eyesight of children? At what age is perception quickest? What 
do children laugh at? It is not by epideictic speeches, but by patient 
devotion to the examination of facts, that the path from opinion to truth 
may be found and traversed. 

In the following pages Mr. Tarrant describes the result of a simple and 
interesting experiment. He asked a large number of children, including 
boys and girls of various ages, to tell him in writing about the " funniest 
thing they had ever heard, or read, or actually seen. The word " funny," 
although open to objection on some grounds, was chosen for its intelligibility 
to Australian children. The results proved to be highly instructive, although 
some of the conclusions listed at the end of the paper are suggested rather 
than proved by the children's answers. The jocular teacher need not be 
unduly depressed by reading that he " deceives himself when he imagines 
that his pupils laugh at his jokes as such." On the other hand, some of 
Mr. Tarrant's results are unimpeachable, lor example, that boys appreciate 
misadventure more than girls, and that " a well defined scale of appreciation 
of what' is humorous runs up the school grades, but the rise in the curve is 
geometrical rather than arithmetical." The whole investigation is worthy 
of the careful perusal of teachers, for although the condition of humanity is' 
being improved by ineluctable forces, at least one of those forces, that is to 
say, science, is the result of the cumulative endeavours of all those who 
devote themselves to it. 

PEKCIVAL E. COLE. 



The Humor of the Sehool ghild 



My attention was first attracted, to the question of Humor, or: rather the 
Appreciation of Humor, among school-, children, duiing,, some experimeaisi 
in the " Testing of Intelligence," at Balmain in 1911. (See Eecords of 
Education Society, No. 15.) This interest was revived by an article by 
I. Lawrence, M:A., in the " Journal of Experimental Pedagogy," of 5th 
June, 1914, Vol. II, No. 5-. 

This writer experimented; with some 2G0 children attending several types 
of school, the aim being to discover what English children laughs at. The 
groups selected, were very poor children, children, from comiortable homes, 
and children of the upper middle class. The second and third groups were 
girls only, the first mixed. In view of the very limited number tested in 
each group (about- seventy), and- the social distinctions . so clearly drawn 
between the groups, the results are not very convincihg as far as conditions 
in New South Wales are oonoerned; though from the: teacher's point of view 
some very instructive results are diassn. 

To pursue the question further and with special: reference to the children 
of this State, tests were conducted at North Sydney Boys' and Girls' Primary 
SohoolSi at North Sydney Be-ys' Intermedia-te High School on 20th October, 
1914, while Professor Mackie caused a similar test to be made with Training 
College SttidentB at: Blackfriars, on '17th November, 1914. In all, 921 
papers were secured^ of which 358 were Primary girls, 322 Primary boys, 
122 Secondaryiboys,iandi-119 College students-oi'both sexes doing first year 
■work. The ages of Primary pupils ranged, from 8 to 15 years. Secondary 
13 to 16, and College students 18-to 2G. 

All^japers were read and classified by me. 

The tests were not extended taelowiwhat are now called third classes, so 
that'all pupils had suffficient command of written lan^ageto-mafee' themselves 
understood. 

TMTest. 

As a general' introduction, the-aaime formula^^was rigidly observed. • EaiA, 
classwas asked' to take a. sheet of' gaper, and on it write the name- of the 
pupilr the date, and the cliss. TBiis Laving been icompleted, and all children 
made-'comfortabie, they we^e askedtto tell!me in. writing about the " funniest" 
thing- they hadP evejr heard, read, or actually seen; This was impressed' 
slowly, and they were also made to feel sure that their confidence was for 
me alone. 



Aiter a sliort period for reflection, the pupils were asked to begin writing, 
trdtlie papers were collected in class bundles. 

An analysis of the papers from each class is given hereunder. The number 
of pupils 'concerned in each divisioii is shown, together with an indication of 
the general nature or subject-matter of what they considered humorous, and 
also the source from which the humor was obtained — whether street, home, 
zoo, picture shows, magazines, books, or what not. Quotations are added, 
too, from the pupils' papers to indicate the type of humor, and make clear 
the classification adopted in this paper. 

For want of a more suitable name, the word " Misadventure '' has been 
used to mean any physical or mental mischance, mishap, discomfort to self 
or to others which became a source of amusement. " I saw a boy fall into 
a puddle-hole, and all of us nearly fell over laughing." " The funniest 
thing I ever saw was when a goat chased me." A very large percentage 
of so-called humor is of this kind; at least a large part of children's amuse- 
ment is drawn from this source as far as it afiects others and not self. 



ANALYSES OF PAPERS SUPPLIED. 

Table of School Grades Tested. 



Age. 



Num1>er 
Tested. 



Hatuie of ObacnraUon. 



Direct. 



Indirect. 



3B 

3B 

3A 

3A 

40 

4G 

4B 

4B 

4A 

4A 

5B 

5B 

5A 

5A 

6C 

60 

6B 

6B .' 

(Q.C.) 6A 

(Q.C.) 6A 

1st Year 

2nd Year 

College Students.. 



Girls . 
Boys . 
Girls . 
Boys . 
Girls . 
Boys . 
Girls . 
Boys . 
Girls . 
Boys . 
Girls . 
Boys . 
Girls . 
Boys . 
Girls . 
Boys . 
Girls . 
Boys . 
Girls . 
Boys . 
Boys , 
Boys , 
Mixed 



8-9 
8-9 

S~H 
8-9J 
9 -10 
9 -10 
9-lOi 
9 -10 
9J-10i 
9J-10i 
10 -11 
10 -11 

10 -Hi 

11 -12 
11 -12 

11 -12i 
10 -12i 

12 -14 

12 -144 

13 -14i 

14 -16 
18 -20 



41 
33 
37 
33 
45 
27 
21 
32 
32 
35 
30 
29 
42 
28 
34 
33 
34 
34 
42 
38 
79 
43 
119 

921 



per cent. 
80 
80 
79 
80 
86 
92 
66 
60 
65 
70 
76 
45 
80 
57 
55 
33 
45 
6 
60 
65 
21 
49 
36 



per cent. 
20 
20 
21 
20 
14 
8 
34 
40 
35 
30 
24 
55 
20 
43 
45 
67 
55 
94 
40 
45 
79 
51 
64 



Thied Classes. 



No. of Pupils. 


Nature or Subject 
of Humor. 


Source of 
Humor. 




3B 
G. 


3B 
B. 


8A 
G. 


3A 
B. 


Eemarks and Examples. 


3 


"6 

"i 

7 

4 
1 

"i 

"i 

1 

4 
2 


"2 
2 

"i 
1. 

3 

"i 

"a 

4 

1 

1 

■3 
2 

"e 
1 
"i 


"9 

"i 

"3 

'2 

... 
"i 

"4 

2 
2 

"e 
3 


Animal antics 


Street ... 


Antics of monkeys, bears, and elephants. 

e.».," The funniest thing I ever saw is a monkey »t 

the Zoo in the big cage. He had two hands and 

two legs." 


16 




Zoo 


5 




Stories 




Animal misadventure ... 






Story 






Pers. obs. ... 
Pcrs. obs. ... 
White City... 




















Concert 

Pers. obs. ... 

Picture show 






" 


Mostly of brothers and friends, e.g., Daddy Christ- 
mas. 

eg., " Pat is going to the war. A tailor makes a 

plate to put over his heart, but puts it in his 

• breeches. Pat is hit there and exclaims — 

■ Faith, the tailor knew better where my heart 

was than I did myself." " 








Animal antics 


Picture show 
School lesson 

School 

Story book... 
Story book... 
Comic paper 




Jack and Bean Stalls 

Funny composition 












Misadventure to otliers... 
Misadventure to self 

ludicrous personal in- 
cidents. 


e.g.. Teasing monkeys. At Zoo got separated from 
his mother. Was teasing the animals. Had 
his ears pulled by a strange woman in mistake 
and then by his own mother. 




At play 

Picture show 
Pers. obs. ... 

Pers. obs. ... 
Pers. obs. ... 




Misadventure to otliers... 


e.g.. Boy falls in a creek and is pulled out halt 

drowned. 
April Fool door-bell ringing. » 


"i 


Misadventure to self 

Unintelligible papers .... 



Fourth Classes. 



No. of Pupils. 


Nature or Subject 
of Humor. 


Source of 
Rumor. 




4C 
G. 


4C 
B. 


4B 
G. 


4B 
B. 


4A 
G. 


4A 
B. 


Ecmarks and Examples. 


8 

1 
2 

1 


1 
"2 

"2 
2 
6 

1 
6 

4 


3 
2 
3 

"i 

2 

■'2 
4 


2 

"i 

"i 
3 
5 

"4 

1 


"s 

3 

■4 
10 

1 

"l 
3 


"i 

17 
3 

"2 
2 










Story book... 
Pers. obs. ... 
Picture show 
Circus 




" 




" 




" 




"i 

4 




Story book... 
Pers. obs. ... 

Concert 

Circus 








" 




... 


" 




2 

4 

15 

5 


MlsadventiUre to others .. 

Misadventure to self . . . 
Misadventure to animals 


Circus 




Story book... 
Picture show 
Pers. obs. ... 

Zoo 


Chased by bears. Falling in water, 
e.?., " I saw a man fall in a pool of water and 
laughed at him." 


"i 

1 


Pers. obs. ... 
11 •.. 


e.jr., " The funniest thing I ever saw was when a 

goat chased me ." 
«.«., " A dog fell in a pool and turned ronnd and 

barked at it." " A dog with a tin tied to his 

tail." 



•3-8 



FouBTH QhASSES—'Oontinued. 



No. of Pnpils. 


Nature or Subject 
of Humor. 


.Sdhecc of 
Humor. 




4C 
Q. 


40 
B. 


4B' 
G. 


SB 
B. 


4A 
0. 


4A 
B. 


.3iemark»iaind Sxamiilcs. 


... 


"i 
"i 


"i 

,"2 


1 

"2 
3 
6 

3 


;i 
"i 

2 
"3 


1 

"i- 

-.4 

"i 


I'MiBtioal'iioTie 


Story~'i>9tok... 
Ters.flbs. ..'. 

Home 

Sttujy. 

Street,., 

Pers,. obs. ... 

'.-Story booli,.. 
Street 


e.g.,""We were swimming. I saw a porpoise,-.and 
called out shark 1 All the people' jumped out." 




" 




... 


Punch and Judy show ., 








you got the billy," arid she said it in an jBn^lish 
wity. '' 


... 


Grotesque costumes 

Ludicrous situation 

aumomus ,sto)iiBg , 

, ,Gag« (two 'On *ho war) . , 
Story with no point 






Ittd. soBJces, 


e.g., (1) Body snatoheis land ithe rich man. They 
felt him hot and said so. He said, if youihad 
been in Hell .as.^long as I, .you- would: be r hot 
too. "The snatohers lan away . 
(2) 'The iTishman who saw the flie Bugines 
going by, and said that they»were moving 
Hell, and that three loads had gone by. 












, 



Fifth 'CiiAiSBES. 



'Nc 


. of Pupils. 




Nature or Subject 
of Humor, 


• 

■.Source -of 
Humor. 




5B £ 

- .G. , 


B 
B. 


6A 
G. 


6A 
B. 


BamaTks aiid HxamploB. 


2 


4 

i 
a 

'3 

4 

4 

i 
5 

6 

j 


* 
12 

"2 
4 
2 

"2 

a . 

2 

■3 
2 
5 
1 

"i 

1 
1 

"i 

1 

1 


'- 
"2 

"i 

"2 

2 

i 

3 

"i 
1 

■4 
4 






BA>(GMb) ieon.on Tocent trip tothe Zoo. 


1 




Circus 




" 


Pcrs. obs. ... 

Stories 

Street 

Home 

Pers.obs 

Concert 

StAdium. 

.Stoiy,... 

Circus 

Pers. obs 


Chiefly of monkeys. 




" 




" 






" 




1 


Clown tricks 




6 








" 1 




, ... , 


" :•■ 




2 
i 


Misadventure to others... 

Misadventure to'animais 

Misadventure to'sell..."!! 
Riddle 


e.g., " Wlien Percy Jenkins is being knocked about 

byJ)oys-aii/the piasground." 
" Enn^isv^iiitB " type. 


1 




9 

"x 

1 

1 


Picture show 

Pantomime 
^00 

Stojy 

Pcrs.-.ote....... 

-PictnreBtttW 

P(»S*«»I8 

Story4w81?.,; 

iJ*rK(ote , 

. Pors.'Obs. ..„ 

literature ... 
Pers. obs. , 
(Home). 


The story of the Forty Thieyes. 
e.g., A dog with a tin tied to.his tail. 


"i - 
1 


Practical joke (self)...... 

(others) ... 
Humorous story 

«Hmnoi!ous^.atBry (mis- 
adventure). 

-^umosQitts^tovy .. 


e.g., (1). " Irishman Wsrites.to his BirJ;-at!bottam he 
, puts : ' H-you don't receive .thisletter, writ6.wid 

.aet.4n6JHM»w.' " 

^ (2) A train Is going into a, tunnel ;H!at«sys : 

^It is the -first "time .he rhas seen al-tarraceaof 

houses going down>a dMin-^pipe. 
e.g., A man 'is walking Mong .on a hot.day. He 

wishes someone 1 vrotffld give Wm a.iffit. An 

«itb)igitig';bull<lgh<es hiin»a4ift. 
e.it., Scrooge in the Christmas Carol. 

fall. . She said. : f' It inight have falten onj your 
leg and broken -youraieclr." 


.0- 





.-§ 



S-ixTB Glasses. 



No. of PupUa. 


Nature or Subject 
ol Humor. 


Source of 
. Humour. 




6C 
G. 


6C 
B. 


6B 
G. 


6B 
B. 


Bemarks and Examples, 


2 


"i 

"6 
3 

"i. 

"i 

11 

1 
1 


"i 

1 

"2 
4 
4 

"3 

"i 

1 

,2 
11 

1 
1 

1 


"i. 

3 

i'i 

15 

"i 
'3 


Animal antics 


Zoo .. 








Picture sliow 
Story 






" 






" 


Pers. obs. ... 

conceit 

Picture show 
Pe*s. obs. ... 
Picture show 




3 


Clown triclcs 




1 

« 


JMjsadVentnre. to others . . . 

Misadventure to self 

Humorous stoiy 


Policemen generally. 


"i 


Concert ...... 

Pers. obs. ... 

School 


A practical joke at school. 


"i 


Pers. obSi ... 
pers. obs. ... 
Literature ... 
Beading „... 

Pers. obs. ... 
Reading 

Story 


Original. 


1 

2 
1 

C 


Humorous, story of mis- 
adventure, r ., 
Humorous misadventure 


Dickens's." Paul Dombcy.", 

e.g., " A proud man used to pass and look at us 
as if we were dirt. One day he carried violin 
in hand and case came open. Instead of violin 
out came apples, carrots, and turnips. He 
had been using the cage as a basket. After 
that he never looked our way." 

e.g., "A little girl .was sitting, on her father's Imeo 




Pracfcical joke 


watching her mother waving her hair. ' No 
waves for you, father;' said the mite, 'you 
all beach.' " 
" A boy was reading in school : ' The captain 

spied a b — b — b ' The teacher said : 

' Barque, boy, barque ! ' The boy hesitated 
and said, ' Bow — wow — wow 1 ' " 
Two types of humurous story are told— (1) Those 
on wliich no particular emphasis is placed on 
misadventure; (2) Those with stress on personal 




Misadventure to animal 


Pers obs. ... 
Story 




Heading 









Sixth Classes (Q.C. Cand'dates). 



No. of Pupils. 



Giarls. 



Boys. 



Nature or Subject 
of Humor. 



Source of 
Humor. 



Hemarks and Examples. 



10 



1 
11 



Street 

Picture show 
Concert .. 
Picture ^show 

Circus , 

Misadventure to others Picture 'show 



Animal antics . 
Clown tricks... 



MiBadventuic to self 

Hnimorous story (joke) 

Humorous story (misadventure) 



Humor : 

Humor (animal misadventure).. 
Play on words 



Humor (witli miHadventiire) .... 



Story 

Pers. obs. 

Theatre'.... 
Stories ... 
Pers. obs. 
Concert' . . . 



A number of these classes lately visited picture show 
and, saw "The Hint." Since law and order suf- 
fered, the appeal has evidently been strong. 



' Sweet Nell of Old "Drury." 
' Sandy's Selection." 



' Sindbad the Sailor.' 



Stoiies- .. 

Beading., 
Heading.. 
Beading ., 



Beading . 



One . from Mark Twain,, two from. " Mrs, 
McSweeney," one from the " Wild Buthvens." 



r., "In the Isle of Wight there are Needles you 

cannot thread ; Cowes you cannot milk ; Newport 

you 1 cannot bottle, &c." 
'., Kaiser Bill in Heaven. 
'., Thfe teacher who sent the boy home for unclean- 

liness and got the reply — " My Tommy ain't no 

rose ; don't smell him, learn him." 



10 







Secondary Ciasses (I.H.S. Boys). 


JTo. ol Pupils. 


Nature or Subject 
of Humor. 


Source 
of^Humoi. 


Remarks and Examples. 


1st year. 


2nd year. 




1 


'"i" 
""'i'" 

7 
1 
3 

7 

■ "i" 
3 

"io" 
...... 




Picture show 

Theatre 

Street 

Pers. obs. ... 
Picture show 

Stadium 

Stories 

Pers. obs. ... 










1 


Drunken man 






Practical joke 




8 


Misadventure to others 










3 


" " 


One from Mark Twain, one from " On Our 


i 




Selection," one " Midshipman Easy." 
e.(?., " A boy was walking down Marltet-street with 


1 




his hands in his pockets. A motor-car knocked 
him down. As you may surmise, he provided 
much humor lor passers-by. The boy, however, 
failed to see it in the same light." 


2 




Stories 

Pers. obs. ... 
Pers. obs. ... 

Stoiics 

Reading 

Stories 

Reading 

Reading 

Reading 




2 












2 
■"2" 

2 


Humor (Including miaad-venture) 

Humor (no marked misadven- 

■ ture). 

Humor (puns) ......'.■ 


From " Our Selection " ; " Henry V." 
From " Our Selection " ; " Bad Boy's Diary." 


17 
84 


Humorous stories (depending on 
situation). 

Humorous stories (including mis- 
adventure). 





1st Year Blackfkiae's College Students. 



No. of 

students. 



Nature or Subject of Humor. 



Source of 
Humor. 



Remarks and Examples. 



1 

2 

2 

1 

14 

1 
2 

6 

10 

8 



IS 



7 
10 



Clown tricks 

Practical jokes 

Misadventure to others 

Animal misadventure 

Misadventure to self 

Humor (with misadventure) 



Humor (with misadventure to 

self). 
Humor (misadventure to others) 

Humorous stories from literature 



Humor 

Humor (situation) .... 
Humor (ol witty type) 



Pers. obs. 

Stories .... 

Story 

Pers. obs. 

Story 

Pers. obs. 

Pers. obs. 
Stories .... 
Pers. obs. 



Pers. obs. 
Reading . 
Reading . 



Reading .. 



Pers. obs. 
Reading ., 



e.g., A friend goes to jump a creek and falls in the water. 

e.g., A monkey getting a shock by the bursting of a rubber 

tube filled with water. 
e.g.. Going lor a ride and falling off in a waterhole. 
e.g., About the absent-minded man and his umbrella. 
&.g., A girl with a fowl in paper. In a train. The fowl is not 

dead, but wriggles. The girl finally leaves it in the 

train. 



'., Two foreign language masters made angry by a class 
of ingenious school boys. 

'., (1) "Vicar of Wakefield" (Vicar and Butler); (2> 
" Island Voyage " Stevenson ; (3) " Innocents Abroad," 
" Yankee at Court of King Arthur," Mark Twain ; 
(4) " Stalky & Co." Kipling; (5) " Old Curiosity Shop," 
Dickens (Whoa there) I, (Dick Swiveller), (Sally Brass); 
(6) "Waybacks" (Tilly in the City); (7) "On our 
Selection " ; (8) " Handy Andy " (Andy and the 
blister). 

., Father asked by small boy, "What is an Equinox," 
explains it as a mythical animal, half horse and half 
ox, the name being derived from Equine = horse, and 
ox. 

., " An M.P. was riding on the platform of a train. The 
guard complained. The M.P. angrily asked : " What 
is the use of a platform if one is not allowed to stand on 
it 1 " The guard knowing the gentleman to be an 
M.P., replied : " You above all men should know. It 
is to get in on." 



11 
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[Graph I.] 

; The general results of the tests are tabulated in Tables I, II, and HI. A 
J study of Table III alone gives some very interesting results regarding class 
i preferences, and also brings to light certain sex differences of a very interesting 
kind. 

j The statistical work of the tables is presented in Graph I, which brings out 
sharply the nature of the preferences and sources of humor. These, and 

:Sex difEerences will be discussed later on, as they supply grounds for con- 
clusions that appear to be of some pedagogical value. 

I Graphs drawn on Tables I, II, and III, wherein the classes are given in 
isections, do not show a high degree of regularity, since the number of pupils 
iin each section is necessarily small. We would, for this reason, expect 
unaccountable breaks in the curves. 

1 In Table IV, which follows, the usual school class is treated as the unit of 
; grading for both boys and girls, and the Intermediate High School pupils 

of first and second years are taken as one division, as also are Blackfriars' 
{College Students of the first year. Boys and girls are separated, except in 

the case of College students. 

i In Table V boys and girls of all grades are combined under their usual 
class divisions, and Intermediate High School and College students are 
grouped as secondary pupils. 

By this means a series of frequency curves is obtained and comparisons are 
facilitated. The steadier curve is due to the larger number of individuals 
in each group. Graphs II and III are drawn from the data in Table V, and 
at once show the influence of the increased numbers. The differences between 
boys and girls are very marked in Graph II; and the decline of the exercise 
•of direct observation up the grades, in Graph III. 
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[Graphs II: aito III.] ■ 

Now, before pro eeeding to discuss, tiet teats, liere outlined and reduced to 
statistical form,, tte, question " Wtat iaHumoi? " must. be raised,, and some 
account given of !tlie classification, adopted ia this paper. 

I have found the question.' of, Humor somewhat difficult to decide, and 
find that authors appear to be equally undecided. No one seems to give 
a fully satisfactory answer, and yet most of us may easily come to a decision 
in the face of a concrete example. 

Coleridge, in " Essays and Lectures on, Shakespeare," chapter X, dealiag 
with Wit and Humor, asserts that wit and humor are intellectual opera-tion^ 
which detect " difierence in similar" and "identity in dissimilar thiEgs," 
and that out of the latter arises wit which " consists in presenting. thoughts 
or images in an unusual connection with each other for the purpose of exciting 
pleasure or surprise." The connection m.ay be by thoughts, words, or images. 
Coleridge maintains, that ludicrous postures of body, and antics, of- animals 
are laughed at by the vulgar, and do not. appertain to- reason or moral sense. 

Humor' he finds more difficult to define, -but says that "no combination 
of. thoughts, words, and images will in itself constitute- humor -unless some 
individual character and temperament be indicated thereby as the cause of 
the same." In humor there is always a certaia reference to the general or 
universal, " a. finite contemplated in reference to the. infinite." 

Though H. G. Wells does not rise to the level of a Coleridge in the discussion 
of humor, he causes " Mr. Magnet," in his lecture on humor to the " Literati," 
(vide novel, p. 145), to say : — 

" There was the humor of fact and situation," he was saying, " or that 
humor of expression f6r which there -was no hiimani responsibility, as in' the 
case of Irish humor;- . . . ." humor depended largely on contrast. 
Tliere was humor of, form and humor of expression which had many local 
varieties. American humor had been characterised by exaggeration, the 
suppression of some link in the chain of argument or narrative .... In 
England there was a near kinship between laughter and tears; their mental 
relations were as close as their physical." 

It may be the mark. of the -vulgar, as Coleridge says, to laugh at the 
grotesque and ludicrous, but certainly most of the amusement of the young 
is derived from such sources, and even adults cannot repress a certain degree 
of amusement in spite of self-reproach and social dicta. " Mr. Magnet's " 
outlook is more in accord with the popular -view,- and allo-vre a wider field 
f6r humorous appeal. It is a long way up the Scale from the child's pleasure 
in Watching ludicrous antics to an appreciation of Smollett; Diekens, or 
Thackeray; bu-t the prqcesses are finally connected, and on last analysis the 
child's fhn in wa-fcching .clownish or animal antics is dtte to- contrast; as is 
the fun arising out of clever characterisartion by a novelist. 
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We may, however, accept the fact that young children do not appreciate 
the higher kinds of humor. These are too abstract for children, and demand 
a fund of knowledge the young child does not possess. _ His small command 
of language, too, probably prevents him from calling up suitable images. 
The situations raised are often outside child experience, are such that the 
conception of them is imperfect.* The ideas conveyed and the consequent 
images must be within the child's field of experience, and appeal warmly 
to his senses before a ready response can be given. Of course, all external 
signs of appreciation may be induced through sympathetic suggestion, 
owing to facial expression, or laughter among the company. 

The 921 papers constituting the data of this investigation, were read and 
classified under three heads : — • 

(1) As to whether the matter they contained was drawn from the pupils' 

own direct observation, or whether he had come by it through 
reading, conversation, or other indirect means. 

(2) The place in which the so-called humorous situation arose was also 

noted, e.g., the street, zoo, picture show, &c. 

(3) Each paper was classified according to the general nature of its 

contents. It was found on conclusion that they might be arranged 
under six heads, viz. :^Humor (as an appeal to the intellectual 
powers, e.g., literary situations, stories with a " point," &c.) ; 
practical jokes ; descriptions of the antics of animals (bears, monkeys, 
elephants, &c.) either from personal observation or from story books ; 
and misadventure of various kinds, presenting grotesque or ludicrous 
situations in connection with themselves, with other persons, or 
with animals. 

The pupils showed their evident pleasure in recounting their stories, and 
in many instances unfolded details of a most personal character. 

Hereunder are presented specimens of the types of fun or humor into which 
the contents of the papers were resolved, with some attempt to give them 
in the order of intellectual appeal : — 

(1) Caricature, e.g., " The funniest thing I ever saw was a monkey at the 
Zoo in the big cage. He had two hands and two legs." 

(2) Antics of Animals, particularly monkeys and bears, at times elephants. 
These two types are closely connected, and probably offer examples of 

" Mr. Magnet's " humor of fact. 

3. Personal Misadventure. — This might be looked at as what " Mr. Magnet " 
would call the humour of situation. Misadventure- is intended to imply any 
situation through which bodily or mental discomfort may arise without 
actual injury. This may come about in relation to oneself, to other persons, 
or to animals. Some few children laugh at their own misadventures, but 
not many. They prefer the misadventures of others, though doubtless 
(to quote " Mr. Magnet " again) laughter is often akin to tears. 
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All school grades showed marked appreciation of this type of fun, e.g. : — 

(a) " I saw a boy jumping, and he fell in a puddle-hole, and all of us 
nearly fell over laughing." 

(&) " A boy fell in the creek and was pulled out like a drowned rat. 
His sand shoes were left in the creek." 

(c) " The funniest thing I ever saw was when a goat chased me." 

{d) " I saw a man fall in a pool of water and laughed at him." 

(e) "I have seen a dog fall in a pool of water, and he turned round and 
barked at it." [3A] 

(4) Practical jokes, e.g. — 

(a) " We were swimming. I saw a porpoise and called out, ' Shark ! ' 
and all the people jumped out." [4C] 

(6) An account of tying a tin to a dog's tail. [Class 4A. Example of 
practical joke on an animal.] 

Young children appear to look on animals in much the same light as they 
do their fellows, and they treat them in many respects as they would other 
children. The papers indicate, too, that they have more sympathy for 
animals in their misadventures than they have for human beings, and do 
not find their mishaps so amusing as their antics. 

(5) Humor {Intellectual), with emphasis on misadventure — i.e., in which 
there is more appreciation of the situation than of the thought content. 
Examples of this type were common among pupils who appreciated humor 
rising above the level of the comic or ludicrous. The jokes rise to a distinctly 
intellectual level for their full appreciation, but strongly emphasise personal 
misadventure. They were drawn from all classes beyond 4B, e.g. : — 

(a) " Pat was going to the war; and asked his tailor to put a plate over 
his heart. The tailor placed the plate in his pants. Pat was hit 
on the plate, and exclaimed, ' Faith ! the tailor knew better where 
my heart was than I did myself.' '' (4B.] 

(&) " A burglar entered a house and said, ' Your money or your life ! ' 
The reply was, ' Take my life ; I ain keeping my money for my 
old age.' " 

{c) " A little boy was trying to walk on a very slippery place and fell. 
A man walked over and picked him up. ' Only fools walk on 
slippery places,' said the man. ' So I see,' said the boy. ' I could 
not manage it.' " 

{d) " Pat and Mike were rowing a boat when it upset. Pat could swim, 
but Mike could not. Pat swam to safety, and then began to swim 
back again for Mike. Asked what he was doing, he said, ' Oh, I 
saved myself first,' and I am now going to save Mike.' " 
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"{e) " ©nee in war a mam, 'wMe ^beiag floggeel, laughed uproairionBly. 
Wken asked .by .tlie officer why lie Jbid laughed, he exclaimed, 
'Why, I'm the wrong man ! ' " 

!(/) ".Pat and Mike'weie hdpiqg jbo .build .a house. Pat dropped his 
hammer. Pat arranged to hold part ol the soafiold 'While Mike 
climbed.down to try and leach it. Mike slid .down and was reaching 
for the hammer when Pat called out, 'Wait a minute while! spit 
on my hands !' " 

(g) " One day a boy brought down a clock and placed it in front of an 
old lady. ' Well,' said he, ' some people must tell dreadful lies. 
Father said that if I put this clock in front- of you,, your face would 
stop it." 

(6) Humor of punning orridMe type — 

(a) " A man was walking along in the heat, and wishing someone would 
give him a lift. An obliging bull gave him a lift." [5B] 

(5) "In the Isle of Wight there are Needles you cannot thread, Cowes 

you- cannot milk, and Newport you cannot bottle." [6A] 

(7) Hwmor in which misaidventure is not emphasised, i.e., the thought 

content is stressed arid the idea is considered laflier than the 
situation. 

(o) " A judge pointed his staS towards a prisoner and said, ' There 
is a fool at the end of this stick!' 'Which end, sir?' said the 
prisoner." 

(6) A man walked on to ,a platform, and seeing a cat wdtho.ut a tail, said, 

' Manx.' Thereupon the porter, who was near by, said, ' No, 
245 Express.' '' 

(e) " 'Mother,' said Tommy, 'is it right to. say water a horse when he 
is thirsty? ' Mother : ' Yss, dear.' ' Well,' said Tommy, taking 
up the saucer, ' I'm. going to milk the cat.' " 

{d) "Pat ^and Mike arranged .to .go to town by .different routes. The 
two roads crossed at a.niile-post near the town. Pat. said, ' If I am 
at the mile-post before you, I shall leave a chalk mark." Mike 
replied, 'Well, to make sure who gets -there first, I shall rub it out 
if I am there before you^'*' 

(e) " An Irishman who had never seen a railway.tunnel remarked, when 
he saw a train enter it for the first time, that he had never seen a 
■terrace of ■houses go downa drainpipe "before." 

(8) Humor oj the iest Litemtiure. — This was notable by^its absence, even 
among stuijeflts. Only two children of the Primary school found their 
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■femiest story in standard litera'ture^%6th in Dickens — and one boy oi 10 
drew on the " Comedy of Errors." Otter sources among"Intermediate"IIigh 
•"School and Training College students were :— 

(a) The Court Scene in "Tickwick Papers." 

(6) The doings of the " Pickwick Club?' 

(c) " Paul Dombey " and " Christmas Carol" 

id) Mark'Twain, " A Tramp.Abroad." 

(e) Thackeray. 

(/) Lever.' 

Appreciation' of the " Magazine type " of humorous story was much more 
in evidence than appreciation of the humor of the classic English humorists. 

It is to be remarked "lihat much of the humor of even the best humorists 
circles round a centre of personal misadventure, cf. " Mr. Pickwick," " Mr. 
Winkle," Mack Twain, &c. Eddam does a humorous sketch satisfy the 
elevated conditions that would be imposed by Coleridge, and remain free 
from interested motive, as in Smollett's " Bramble." ^The fine development 
of character .as an inner growth is beyond the adolascent pupil, and must 
..awaitthe appreciation of maturer years. 

It does seem remarkable that pupils spending such a large proportion of 
their time in a large group at school, should draw such a small proportion 
■of their humor from that source. Are we to, deduce from this fact that the 
school supplies no humor, and that the regimen is too rigid and repressive ? 
I do not think isuoh an accusation would be true. No doubt many teachers 
are stiff and formal, but more are genial and show an encouraging and 
appreciative attitude towards laughter-loving pupils. One member of the 
staff at North Sydney, at least, was possessed of the keenest appreciation for 
humor, and if he gave his class nothing else he cultivated assiduously during 
the six months his pupils were with him, any powers they may have possessed 
in this direction. Still, his class proved to be no more appreciative of 
intellectual humor than other children of the same age, though his boy^ 
laughed freely iat his jokes, and on occasion were ikept to all appearance in 
a state of the greatest amusement. 

In view of the nature of the answers given by pupils in these tests it would 
.appear to be indisputable that the average school-boy does not see the 
" point " of a joke. Let anyone try the experiment of telling a " story " to 
young^people of even early High School standing, keeping a serious demeanour, 
and get written replies from each individual. 'The most extraordinary ideas 
TVill be expressed concerning the "point" of the " story;" What the pupils 
i3o appreciate is anything in the sha;pe of a mishap, a ludicrous situation, a 
comic attitude or incident. Unless a teacher makes a clown of himself, he 
•is hardly likely to secure appreciation as a humorist. The laughter that 
crowns his efEorts is either S3rmpathetically induced, eomes as a relief from 
strain, or from the feeling that they ought to laugh. However, this is :not 
the only field in which teachers are unappreciated by their pupils. 
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-^ The .child's comprehension of language can he no wider than his experience. 
There is, too, a certain natural restraint arising out of the discipline of a school, 
which inhibits a ready response to humor which rises beyond the level of 
what may be called the humor of commonplace fact or situation. Why 
does a man not joke with his superiors as freely as with his equals ? It ie 
easy for the person who is in his settled and habitual station to joke. But 
the butt, feeling his situation more seriously, does not adjust himself so 
readily to the unexpected position and does not find a ready response. A 
certain class of humor may become unfair and place others at a disadvantage, 
especially when the subjects are sensitive to what may appear as ridicule to 
them. Humor at a child's expense may easily be of this cheap kind without 
the teacher intending to commit an injustice; the laugh of the class may 
almost become an exhibition of the blind instinct of the " pack." 

On the other hand we may ask whether the school should supply the pupil 
with his funniest incidents, or even with humorous situations. The school 
with the home and the church are the three great institutions that mould 
the moral character of the child. That the life of the school does not lend 
itself to joking might be taken to show the efiectiveness of: its social and moral 
influence on the life of the child. The church has on occasion been filled 
with grotesque and ludicrous customs and symbolism, and yet these did not 
excite a sense of humour among the serious-minded seekers after spiritual 
knowledge. Is the business of the school too serious to excite levity among 
the young people who come under its influence ? The atmosphere of the 
school may give a quiet sense of security, confidence, real happiness, without 
tending to encourage the more irresponsible liberty that accompanies fun 
and humor. 

Having considered the question of classification, and attempted to grade 
the quality of humor upward from the mere contrast ofiered by caricature 
to the more spiritual types in which appreciation of the thought content 
predominates, some explanation of the tables must be given and their general 
import discussed. 

It was assumed that the school divisions into classes, e.g., 3B, 3A, 4C, 4B, 
4A, &c., represented in each case a certain definite degree of maturity with 
its consequent mental development through wider knowledge and experience. 
That this minute classification does not fully assure such development is 
borne out by the first 'set of tables. Graphs drawn on the data of these 
tables, though they present some very interesting facts, are not free from 
peculiar irregularities. It is evid^it that such divisions may be somewhat 
circumstantial, and 3A may not represent any marked stage of mental 
development in advance of 3B. To secure more clearly defined stages the 
school grade is adopted. That this wider grouping gives a more truthful 
xepresentation of the stages of child development is evidenced in the second 
series of tables and graphs. Speaking generally, each grade represents an 
extra year towards maturity and connotes an increase of knowledge besides 
greater mental development. 
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Graphs I, II, and III deal with, the fun of children from sources of direct 
and indirect observation. The results for boys and girls offer some striking 
differences — differences which may well be regarded as, unexpected. It 
is remarkable that girls throughout the Primary school should depend so 
largely on direct observation for their information. Graph II makes it very 
>T5lear that girls are more observant than boys. This sex difference appears 
strongly marked. Young boys and girls depend equally on direct observation, 
but during their progress through the school grades they become widely 
divergent — the boys depending more and more on indirect sources with their 
advancing ago and knowledge, until at the secondary stage they reach a 
steady position ; while the girls, though declining in their early large depen- 
dence on direct observation, yet continue to remain directly observant 
throughout their primary course at least. 

These differences in the innate tendencies of the sexes suggest important 
pedagogical questions. The strong, directly observant tendencies of all 
young children, both boys and girls, are as finger posts to methods of 
instruction. They crave for first-hand information unharassed by verbose 
teachers. They want to see things directly, to do things, to find out for 
themselves. These facts are in harmony with their limited command of 
language. They understand clearly only what they see themselves. Their 
mental pictures are very incomplete ; and, as one can only draw what he has 
seen clearly, so one can only express what he has clearly imaged. Hence 
the teacher attempting to impart "facts" to young children, wiU be in 
opposition to the natural tendency of the child, and will fail as " She '' failed 
in calling up the imperfectly seen picture of St. Paul's in the magic pool {vide 
Rider JIaggard's " She "). 

But as the children progress up the school the girls offer more resistance 
to the process of Cram than the boys, who rapidly develop a too receptive 
attitude. What can the school do, or what ought the school do for its boys? 
Can the boys and girls be fairly treated alike in the acquirement of knowledge, 
or should we differentiate our treatment to meet their differences in this 
respect? How far do present methods tend to accentuate this difference, 
or are boys really less resistant than girls? Of course, increased power of 
understanding written language, and using the power in the acquirement 
of knowledge, grows with each school grade, but why do girls not take advan- 
tage of this to the same extent as boys, since they receive the same training 
as far as the school is concerned? The only explanation that seems to offer 
is that girls maintain more of their early originality than boys. 

In spite of this apparent sex difference, it remains true that both boys and 
girls come to depend more and more on indirect sources as they grow older. 
The tendency of general education is to turn the child away from original 
sources, and to lead him or her to respect more and more the dicta of others. 
There would appear to arise a certain distrust of personal powers, opinions, 
and judgments, with a corresponding receptivity for the opinions and judg. 
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merits ol otterSi It cannot be decided, liere wbetbei? sucIl a temdenGy is 
■witoly bad, as being dtieita onr-edtieatiomal-systfem, and thereloiBi deserving 
of strenuous opposition ; or wbether it arises in the ordinary course of cbild 
development under' any social syst^^i and therefore ought toi be tolerated 
even if it should wb be aeeentuated. 

Aiurthei study of thw table^^ndjgraphs afiords additional evidence! of sex 
diffierences, as well as confirmimg the conclusions abeady reached ■wiiH. regard 
to. direct and indirect observation. Girls show a, preference for the zoo and 
circus, and take m.«re delight in animal antics. They take much less pleasure 
in the misadventures of . others, i.e.^ they are not so cruel as boys. They 
are also less prone to repeat humorous. stories- 
Picture shows seem to influence boys and girls to much' the same extent, 
Considerihg the wide distribution of this source of popular amusement, it 
is rather remarkable what a small place it takes in the question of ohUd 
humor.. It is evident that im the gene.ral judgment of boys and girls- the 
picture show does not supply the chief source of fun, whatever position it 
may hold as a place of light reejeation. 

There is a strong correspondence between the. traits of Intermediate High 
School pupils and First Year Training College students, except in appreciation 
of picture shows, in misadventures to self and others. The younger people 
of the' High-, School lean towards the picture show type of ftih, which the 
older College student replaces by increased appreciation of the theatre. This 
may be due to opportunity;' for both are appreciative of intellectual, types 
o,f humor, aati ' the 'High Sfihool boy shows that his powers of appreciation 
are little less than those of the College student. On the other hand, the 
Intermediate High School boy sees more fun in the misadventures of his 
fellows than the College student, who begins to tell stories against himself, 
T=thu3 indicating a weakening,, sensibility towards ridicule. Both are seH- 
conseious, but the College student exhibits his self-consciousness in' a way 
that diSers from the High School boy. 

Secondary pupils of both High Sehoor and -College are marked' by their 
dependence on reading for their knowledge and. for their intellectual amuse- 
ment. Though both groups are very prone to enjoy the hartaiess and 
accidental mishaps of others they show a. very real capacity for, and enjoyment 
of humor. Among the College students, toe, more originality is- in evidence, 
and some few. tell more or less- original stories of the humorous adventures 
of themselves and of their companions. Both primary and secondary pupils 
look. somewhat askance at practical jokes. 

Wc arc safe, then, in presenting literature to yomn>g children which describes 
the amusing tricks and antics of animals, and the love for this kind of reading. 
continues quite up to 9 or 10 years of age. AH pupils, young and old, show 
a strong leaning towards misadventure which excites keen; enjoyment so long 
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&s :th'e..adven.tiiires only aiieet others, . though this trait is ■not- so 'inarkWl 
amooig jgiris. Btoirld sirnniki' distress, fall om .aHeiajaitnal' friemd, a-majority 61 
these pupils -wouid have their -synipatbies'Stroiiglyi excited atod- mot look on 
the matter. as a joke at all. This characteristic of the c<hild appears rather 
remaEkaMe. Js it ..that oiur training is nuach .stronger in encouraging piso- 
tection of «kut dwinib fciends than in arfflusimg. charitafole feelings towairds-our 
neighbours? Let each ^of us /search his conscience in this regard -and consider 
■whether our religious divisions, our :s«>eial distinctions,- our methods' of stimu- 
lating competition may not have contributed towards this result. 

ilEhe tables make very clear the position that real humor claims throughout 
the school gra.des. It will be seen at once -that children aTO incapable 4i 
understanding :the more intellectual types of humor till .after fourtih -c^lass 
standard, i.e., till 10 or 1 1 years :of age. Even then the capacity is not strongly 
marked,.-aad .at . 12 years of age not many children show any learning toward* 
this Idnd of amusement, or even capacity for.it. In fifth class there are 
roughly three times as many. pupils as in fourth, .and' in isixth throe ■times as 
maHyas'in fifth, who intelligently enjoy humor. This rapid rise is evidently 
due to ■ the maturity of age and increasing knowledge .and experience. -The 
enjoyment of a joke demands knowledge of things and a certain degree of 
worldly experience. The younger children are not.in possession of these, nor 
are they skilful enough in the use cr comprehension of language. They 
appreciate what is concrete, but fail to comprehend the more. a.bstract ideas 
conveyed in humor. The contrasted .images cannot be brought together 
with sufficient warmth to strike-fire, for the two contrasting universes must 
be brought into contact long enough for the incongruity or ab&urdity to excite 
the idea which stirs the sense of humor. Thushumor of this kind is practically 
non-existent in the 'lower part of the Primary school, while it rises to -80 
per cent, among College students. It is in this respect that appreciation 
of humor has been considered to test intelligence. Douibtless it does, but 
not native intelligence. "It rather tests native intelligence combined with 
specialised knowledge an:d experience Of men and things. 

May we not say, then, that humor has little or no place in the literature of 
■the; Primary school? 

This is not to say that the child should be deprived of his fun, but rather 
thattihe fun -should be such that it appeals to^asad is comprehended- by the 
large majority of the pupils in the class. 'It would be interesting tOflkaow 
how many people have failed ■>to appreciate the humor , of Dickens in^their 
youth and have never returned to , him again; The ;humor ;of . good literature 
would seem to '.be almost a blank to the average- school pupil, and it is very 
d^ubfc&til.wheitiker a ihumo-rous author 'should be rBad'in^the Primary sshool 
at all,, and certainly .not before the sixth class-standaid. ZTheie are those who 
■seem eager to -rob all fields of Isno-vftedige in the Ijelief -.that they are doiog'their 
iduties toiwaaids .tibeir pupils. They rob life and literature of its eharm aisd 
freshness. They ,;a»e, like those iBsufflerafclejfrifeBds -wioToajHsnet resist-teOling 
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their victims the plot of a new novel they are about to read. Correlation 
does not proceed from the known to the unknown, but rather looks backward 
to find relations. The so-called concentric system is liable to deaden interest 
by a too early destruction of the. freshness of the subject-matter. This is 
especially true when pursued from class to class with subjects like History, 
Geography, Nature Study, &c. It is a much better plan to treat different 
phases in different classes, the content and treatment depending on the 
mental advancement of the pupils, and the whole so organised that at each 
step the charm of freshness may be preserved and vigilantly guarded. 

Now why is it that boys show more appreciation for humor than girls ? 
Is this a true sex difference, or is it merely due to environment— to social 
conditions and restrictions ? It would' be interesting to make tests in a 
large mixed scLojI and see whether the difierent characteristics of male and 
female teachers miy not have something to do with it. As to whether the 
stafE of a large girls' school, or shall we say female teachers as a body, are 
less appreciative of humor than male teachers, I cannot say. 

As far as the general instruction is concerned, girls arc in the same position 
as boys, and they advance up the school grades by exactly corresponding 
steps. Even the class divisions of the Primary school exactly correspond 
in the present case, and yet there is wide disparity between the sexes. 
Personally I am quite unable to tolerate the kind of literature that is supposed 
to be suitable for girls. It is generally colourless, unreal and, " sloppy." A 
girl's life is so hedged about by social or conventional restrictions that she 
stands apart from a boy who enjoys so much greater freedoni in both his 
movements and choice of reading. It can hardly be said that girls read less 
than boys, they may read more ; and yet their reading influences their choice 
much less than that of boys. Is this because of the restrictions placed on 
their freedom of choice ? The book popularly regarded as suitable for girls 
is "goody-goody," sterile of robust ideas, and often utterly devoid of humor. 
The girls evince less taste for adventurous stories than boys. This seems 
to be the result of their training and not natural instinct, for from an 
experiment with a large mixed sixth class of over 100 pupils at Kempsey 
it was found that girls soon revel in stories like " Kidnapped " and " Treasure 
Island." 

As children advance in the art of they reading naturally begin to browse 
among books for themselves and go far beyond the narrow confines of the 
school. This reading habit we try to foster, to strengthen and guide in what 
we consider right directions. It is evident that the subject-matter of such 
reading has more influence over the boys than the girls, and is more appreciated 
by them since they select their fun so freely from this source of indirect 
experience. The boy's greater liberty of action and choice ofiers more 
•opportunity for acquiring a knowledge of men and things, and this wider 
experience seems to be reflected in the generally higher power of appreciation 
for humor. His hardier experiences, too, make him more liberal in his views 
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and less sensitive to situations in which self-esteem might seem to be touched. 
Very few girls dream of telling stories against themselves {see Table III, 
Misadventures to Self), while a fair percentage of boys do thus try to assume 
the role of a hero. This is an interesting sex difEerence. 

It has become evident during the course of this paper that an investigation 
of this kind often opens up new lines of thought and raises questions that can 
only be answered by further investigation. It would be interesting, for 
example, to investigate the content of girls' books and classify the subject- 
matter. No particular attention seems to have been given to this matter 
which would entail a comparison with the subject-matter of books for boys. 
The question should also be answered whether girls should be encouraged to 
read books of a similar character to those for boys, i.e., of a less " goody- 
goody " or "sloppy" kind. They certainly show much appreciation for 
such books as "Treasure Island" and "Kidnapped." Speaking generally, 
writers of books for girls have not even approached the standard of such 
works for boys, who arc singularly favored in this respect. This paper is 
also unable to answer the question whether an attempt should be made to 
make boys less receptive and more independent in their choice, or whether 
girls are too little dependent on indirect sources and should be induced to 
widen experience and acquirement in this direction. The sex difierence 
may be good, and worth preserving or even cultivating. The social question 
with all its conventions must be considered with this matter. 

There is also the question which arises concerning the general nature of 
class literature suitable for all school grades. What should be the nature 
of this literature, and how far should its contents conform with the 
peculiarities of interest already noted, and with the needs of class instruction ? 
This cannot be answered here, but the general suitability of present material 
is involved in the discussion and the question may yet be answered from the 
point of view of direct experiment rather than empirical knowledge. 

But though these points remain in abeyance at present, there are others 
on which definite opinions may be expressed and reasonable conclusions 
reached on the grounds of this inquiry : 

(1) Humor presents itself in varied forms and degrees among school pupils, 
and ranges from the enjoyment produced by mere caricature to the enjoyment 
of truly humorous literature. 

(2) A well-defined scale of appreciation of what is humorous runs up the 
school grades, but the rise in. the curve is geometrical rather than arith- 
metical. 

(3) A rough classification of humor may be made by assessing the degree 
of intellectuality involved in the appreciation of the type concerned : 

(o) Humor of fact {e.g., that a monkey has hands, or that it " pulls 
faces," &c.). 
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(6) Humor of situaiioffl)- {e.g., misaiiventaTea of friendsj aaimaJs, &ei. 
The iero part). 

(c) Practicail jokesi 

(d) Intellectual humor' (with strong emphasis on the situatioa). 

(e) Eiddles and wit. 

( / ) Intellectual haimor (with strong emphasis, on the idea rather than tli& 

situation)., 
(g) Humor of character {e.g,, literary portraits). 

(4) Very young children do' not -appreciate the higher types of humor. 
Their fun is drawn from animal antics and clown tricks. In the Primary 
school appreciation of real humor is weak, but increases rapidly from sixth 
clasB- upward. Among College- students it rises to 80 per cent. This agrees 
with tests made at Balmain in 1911, with reference to intelligence. 

(5) The want of appreciation ■ of real humor found- among primary pupils, 
isi largely due to — 

(a) Limited ■ command of language, 
(6) Inexperience of men and things-, 
(c) Want of 'general knowledge", 
{d) Limited powers of abstraction. 

(6) Good, humorous literature should not be presented too early. The 
want of appreciation and loss of freshness may prevent a future return to it. 

(7) The school does not supply the child, with humor. This need not be 
looked upon as surprising,., but rather. as a proof of the efEectiveness of school, 
environment! 

(8) The influence of the-- picture show is fairly considerable -with young, 
children, butnot nearly as great as might have been expected. This influence 
is replaced. by higher forms of amusement among College students. 

(9) All pupils,, both. boys and- girls, delight in' Kasadventure to others, and 
continue to draw a large amount of fun from this source even throughout 
adolescence. 

(10) The primary teacher deceives MmseM when he. imagines that, his 
pupils laugh at his jokes, as such. The reason for the relaxation may^be any 
one of the following : — 

(a) Appreciation of the relief from .strain. 

(5) Clo-vmish tricks and gestures by the teacher. 

(c) Sympathetic induction (from the teacher). 

(d) S)rmpathetic induction (from some member of the class). 

(e) Toadyism. 

(11) The subdivisions of a class may not bie an index of maturation, but 
class divisions are. 
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(12) The youQg child secures his fun or humor by direct personal observa- 
tion. As he grows strong in the school arts he becomes more and more 
dependent on reading and conversation. 

(13) Children exhibit less sensibility to the " pains and pleasures " of their 
fellows than they do towards animals. 

. (14) There is little evidence of appreciation of practical jokes, perhaps 
because they are likely to recoil on the head of the joker. 

(15) Boys and girls exhibit some marked difierences : 

(a) Girls remain more directly observant than boys throughout the 
primary grades. 

(6) Girls find more amusement in the Zoo and circus than boys. This is 
probably due to their more directly observant dispositions, and 
also to reaction against the social restrictions placed on girls. 

(c) Boys appreciate misadventure more than girls. They are more 

cruel. 

(d) Boys tell stories against themselves, girls rarely or never do. 

(e) Boys have a more highly developed sense of humor than girls. 
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